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This  work  was  begun  in  1873,  at  the  earnest  desire  and  with 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  Dr.  SuSAN  E.  DiMOCK  AND  HER  FRIEND 

Bessie  Greene.  After  their  early  death  in  1875,  it  was  con- 
tinued, GUIDED,  AND  LARGELY  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  WISE  COUNSEL 
AND  GENEROUS  KINDNESS  OF  FRIENDS,  NOW  NO  LONGER  LIVING. 

Among  those  to  whom  we  owe  most  gratitude  are  Mrs. 
William  B.  Greene,  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  Otto 
Dresel,  Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine,  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Putnam,  Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson. 


We  testify  to  the  need  of  this  charity,  and  believe  that 

THE  MONEY  GIVEN  TO  IT  WILL  BE  FAITHFULLY  AND  JUDICIOUSLY 
EXPENDED. 

W.  L.  Richardson,  M.D., 

Consulting  Physician  of  Boston  Lying-an  Hospital. 

Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D. 

Sarah  E.  Palmer,  M.D. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


I give  and  bequeath  to  “The  Society  for  Helping  Destitute 
Mothers  and  Infants,”  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  used 

for  the  purposes  of  said  Society. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  CORPORATION. 


^resilient. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  SHEFFIELD. 


Sccrctarg. 

Mtss  LILIAN  FREEMAN  CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer  St.,  Boston. 

^Treasurer. 

Mrs.  BERTRAM  GREENE 

(Louise  Adele  Greene), 

382  Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Couttctl. 


Mrs.  Andrew  Adie. 

Mrs.  Rodolphe  L.  Agassiz. 
Mrs.  F.  Lothrop  Ames. 

Miss  Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis. 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel. 

Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Gallagher. 
Mrs.  Roland  Gray. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Greene. 

Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton. 
Mrs.  Osborne  Howes. 


Miss  Rose  Lamb. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morison. 

Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Morison. 
Sarah  E.  Palmer,  M.D. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Parkman. 
Anna  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Sears. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sheffield. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Fritz  B.  Talbot. 


JFfnance  Committee, 

Ellis  L.  Dresel. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Greene,  ex  officio.  Charles  Eliot  Ware,  Jr. 
Case  Committee. 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sheffield,  ex  officio. 

Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Gallagher.  Mrs.  Bertram  Greene. 

Anna  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 
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i^Iacing^out  dommitlcc. 

• Mrs,  Clement  S.  Houghton,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sheffield,  ex  officio. 

Mrs.  BERTR.A.M  Greene.  S.^rah  E.  P.almer,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Smith. 


donsultmg  13i)ss{cians. 

Sarah  E.  Palmer,  M.D.  William  Br.adford  Robbins,  M.D. 

Anna  G.  Richardson,  M.D.  Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D. 


Miss  E.  M.  Locke. 


, Visitors. 

IMiss  M.  T.  Sanford.  Aliss  Helen  L.  Warren. 

jMiss  M.ary  J.  Goodell,  substitute. 

Stcnograpijcr. 

Miss  A.  G.  Crossman. 


Our  headquarters  are  at  276  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  Rooms  open 
every  week-day,  9 to  5 (except  holidays).  Rooms  close  Saturdays  at  i o’clock. 
Miss  Locke  may  be  seen  from  10  to  12. 


The  Address  of  jMiss  Parkman’s  Branch  is  Room  50,  Charity  Building, 
Chardon  Street,  Boston. 

Her  room  is  open  on  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m. 


OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


Our  primary  object  is  to  enable  a mother  to  retain  the  personal 
charge  of  her  infant,  when  without  such  help  she  might  be  obliged 
to  give  it  up  for  adoption  or  to  place  it  in  an  institution. 

As  only  a mother  whose  affection  for  her  infant  leads  her  to  desire 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  charge  is  eligible  as  an  object  of  this  charity, 
it  is  evident  that  no  compulsion  is  ever  used  tovrard  any  one  who  re- 
ceives help  from  us. 

The  main  points  which  distinguish  our  methods  from  those  of 
other  charities  are: — 

1.  The  w^orking  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  whom  w^e  help,  while  we  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  which  all  institutions  require. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity  in  Boston  w^hich  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers,  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  W^hile 
including  the  unmarried  among  our  mothers,  w^e  think  it  more  whole- 
some to  aid  them  as  “mothers”  than  as  “fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  tw’O  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, with  objects  at  least  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  others. 

When  w’e  began  our  -work,  in  1873,  there  was  in  Boston  no  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  even  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A woman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is  more 
likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains  the 
personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious  life. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY.. 


The  year  has  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of  two  of  our  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Williamson,  who  was  taken  from  us  just  as  the  Report 
of  last  year  was  going  to  the  press,  and  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke,  who 
in  April  was  called  to  the  higher  life.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  Council  held  May  2 and  sent 
to  the  family  of  Miss  Cora  Clarke: — 

“Again  our  Society  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  most  valuable  members.  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke,  who,  espe- 
cially in  later  years,  has  given  much  time  to  the  service  of  the 
Society,  and  in  helping  her  sister,  our  Secretary,  during  her 
long  illness,  in  carrying  out  many  details  of  the  work.  Always 
cheerful  and  ready  to  help,  forgetful  of  herself  and  her  own 
occupations  in  her  entire  • devotion  to  her  beloved  sister.  Miss 
Cora  Clarke  has  been  ceaseless  in  her  interest  in  this  Society, 
and  generous  in  her  financial  aid  when  most  needed.  Her 
bright  and  friendly  face  will  be  sadly  missed  at  the  monthly 
meetings,  and  also  her  spirit  of  good  will  and  optimism,  and  her 
fine  adherence  to  the  original  standards  of  the  Society  and  to 
the  ideals  and  life  long  work  of  her  sister.” 


During  the  year  beginning  November  i,  1915,  and  ending 
October  31,  1916,  we  have  had  upon  our  list  310  mothers.  292 
of  these  were  advised  and  planned  for  at  our  headquarters, 
276  Tremont  Street,  under  the  charge  of  our  agent.  Miss  Locke; 
and  the  other  18  at  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch,  at  Chardon  Street 
Building.  199  were  new  apphcants,  and  of  these  156  were 
unmarried.  There  were  194  new  applicants  received  at  our 
headquarters,  and  the  other  5 at  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch. 
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The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  work  of  the  year  is  that 
which  we  mentioned  as  a hope  in  a previous  Report  is  now 
becoming  a reality,  namely,  that  the  educational  side  of  our  work 
is  gradually  reaching  out  to  agencies  in  many  States. 

Whenever  we  offer  our  Reports  and  Leaflets  in  The  Survey,  we 
receive  many  requests  for  them,  and  great  interest  is  shown  by 
these  applicants.  Those  who  are  just  beginning  work  in  the 
same  line  as  ours  are  helped  by  what  we  have  learned  and 
often  show  a desire  to  modify  their  own  systems  by  ours. 

Our  agent.  Miss  Locke,  receives  many  visits  from  social  work- 
ers who  come  to  her  for  advice  and  information.  This  opens  so 
great  an  opportunity  and  so  wide  a field  of  usefulness  that 
Miss  Locke  finds  it  desirable  to  see  every  one  who  calls  upon  her 
for  this  purpose.  This,  of  course,  takes  up  a great  deal  of  her 
time,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  our  staff  of  workers  at 
our  headquarters  in  order  that  she  may  be  set  free  for  this  all- 
important  object. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  work  of  the  year  is  that  we 
take  more  patients  directly  from  the  hospitals  where  they  have 
been  confined.  This  is  desirable,  because  only  in  this  way  can 
we  give  the  patient  the  care  that  she  and  her  child  need  from 
the  beginning;  but  it  involves  expense,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  patient’s  board  during  her  convalescence,  and  we  need 
an  increase  of  financial  support  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  points  we  are  obliged  to  emphasize  frequently. 
It  has  been  stated  by  those  not  familiar  with  our  work  that  we 
are  a ‘‘placing-out”  society.  During  the  earlier  years  of  our 
work  we  placed  a great  many  patients  at  domestic  service,  but 
we  did  not  use  this  method  of  help  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  From  the  very  beginning  we  have  met  each  mother 
as  an  individual  and  have  helped  the  patient  in  the  way  most 
adapted  to  her  needs,  character,  and  personal  wishes.  This 
pohcy  we  have  continued  and  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  high- 
est quality  of  charity  work.  We  have  no  official  authority  and 
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rely  on  personal  friendship  and  on  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  love  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  of  work,  and  of  self-reliance. 
We  have  carefully  watched  the  effect  of  this  method  for  many 
years  and  are  convinced  that  for  those  for  whom  our  work  was 
especially  founded  it  is  the  true  one. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  mothers  who,  either  from  extreme 
youth  or  weakness  of  moral  fibre,  need  the  protection  of  insti- 
tutional care,  but  for  a large  portion  self-reliance  is  the  best 
teacher.  We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
all  institutional  work  is  undesirable,  but  to  some  natures  the 
feeling  of  being  under  authority  is  a challenge  to  see  how  much 
violence  and  insubordination  will  be  endured  before  expelling 
the  young  woman  becomes  a necessity.  We  have  a mental  diag- 
nosis of  each  case  that  seems  defective,  so  that,  though  unable 
to  remain  in  the  community,  because  of  mental  defectiveness, 
they  are  cared  for  in  institutions  so  far  as  possible. 

Many  years  ago,  our  friend,  Mrs.  Williamson,  one  of  the 
earliest  group  of  workers,  said  a very  wise  thing.  She  said, 
“This  work  will  never  be  perfectly  done  until  every  case  is  iso- 
lated.” Miss  Locke  has  attained  this  ideal  standard:  every 
case  is  now  practically  isolated  in  the  sense  that  each  mother  is 
treated  individually  and  kept  from  contact  with  others. 

Lilian  Freeman  Clarke, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT. 


Applications  from  194  mothers  were  received  at  276  Tremont 
Street  during  the  year.  As  only  42  of  these  were  married  women, 
it  is  evident  that  our  problem  was  largely  illegitimacy. 

The  unmarried  mothers  numbered  119.  In  this  list  are  in- 
cluded 21  married  women  with  illegitimate  children  and  12 
whose  marriages  had  been  belated  or  forced,  their  ages  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  forty-two  years. 

Of  this  group,  the  Society  assumed  the  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning for  or  following  eighty-two  applicants.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  latter  number  were  placed  in  famihes  at  house- 
work, for  the  placing-out  of  mothers  with  infants  is  but  a fraction 
of  our  work.  It  means  that,  after  gathering  much  information 
as  a basis  for  our  decisions,  a definite  plan  was  formed  for  each 
individual,  and  it  devolved  upon  us  to  see  that  this  plan  was 
carried  out  either  by  ourselves  or  with  the  co-operation  of  some 
other  suitable  agency.  For  example,  there  was  Annie,  a Scotch 
girl  of  twenty,  who  was  entirely  alone  in  this  country.  She 
had  been  in  Massachusetts  only  seven  months  and  was  abso- 
lutely destitute.  The  hospital  where  her  baby  was  born  called 
upon  us  to  befriend  her.  We  placed  mother  and  baby  at  board- 
in  a private  family  for  convalescence,  and  eventually  sent  them 
to  the  girl’s  mother  in  England. 

The  value  of  following  up  our  first  work  with  after- visits  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
mother  refuses  to  co-operate  with  us.  In  this  case,  having  no 
official  authority,  we  cannot  compel  her  to  follow  our  plan. 

In  1915  the  Society  became  interested  in  a young  mother, 
Emma,  who  persisted,  against  our  advice,  in  placing  her  baby 
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in  a boarding-home  secured  through  a newspaper  advertisement. 
A follow-up  visit  showed  that  Emma’s  family  had  shortly  be- 
come tired  of  paying  for  the  child  and  had  advertised  her  for 
adoption.  In  reply  to  this  advertisement  a woman  from  Maine 
had  offered  to  give  the  unwanted  baby  a good  home  and  a 
mother’s  care.  The  Society,  however,  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
facts  were  as  represented,  asked  a social  worker  in  Maine  to 
visit  the  baby.  The  home  proved  to  be  undesirable,  the  family 
poor,  and  the  child  so  abused  that  neighbors  complained.  Since 
by  good  fortune  the  adoption  proceedings  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, Emma  was  persuaded  to  go  for  the  child  and  bring  her 
to  Boston.  The  baby  was  boarded  for  some  months  by  a child- 
placing society  and  is  now  with  her  mother  in  the  home  of  the 
grandparents. 

Feeble-mindedness  in  the  mother  is  a frequent  factor  in  our 
problems.  In  eighteen  instances  physicians  gave  this  diagnosis. 
These  patients  ranged  in  age  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six,  the 
psychological  tests  showing  certain  ones  to  be  mentally  as  low 
as  a child  of  eight  years  and  others  to  rate  at  no  more  than 
eleven  years.  The  Society  does  not  assume  the  supervision  of 
those  already  pronounced  feeble-minded,  nor  can  it  continue 
oversight  of  mothers  who  after  examination  are  so  diagnosed. 
We  beheve  that  this  burden  should  rest  with  the  State.  When, 
however,  our  investigation  leads  to  this  conclusion,  we  make 
every  effort  to  protect  the  community  and  the  individual  by 
• bringing  the  latter  under  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A woman  whose  actual  age  is  thirty-six,  but  who  has  only  the 
intelligence  of  a child  of  eight  years,  we  dealt  with  continuously 
for  nine  months,  until  her  baby  was  accepted  and  placed  at 
board  by  a public  agency.  She  herself  is  hving  at  home  and 
works  off  and  on  in  a factory  where  her  mother  is  also  employed. 
Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  two  State  Institu- 
tions for  the  Feeble-minded  no  protection  is  available  for  this 
mother,  and  the  League  for  Preventive  Work  with  which  our 
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Society  is  affiliated  has  agreed  to  find  a suitable  person  to  con- 
tinue to  supervise  her  in  the  community. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Society  considers  applications  from 
mothers  living  within  a radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Boston,  and 
chiefly  from  those  whose  children  are  under  three  years,  excep- 
tions sometimes  being  made,  however,  when  the  applicant  seems 
to  be  particularly  in  need  of  our  services. 

During  the  last  year  the  Society  added  32  mothers  with 
infants  under  one  year  to  the  list  of  those  already  under  our 
special  care.  Some  of  these  women  are  being  supervised  in  their 
own  homes.  Those  who  are  working  in  families  are  earning 
from  $2  to  $5  a week  besides  their  maintenance. 

Our  relation  with  the  mothers  is  one  of  personal  friendship, 
and  they  turn  to  their  visitors  as  to  a trusted  friend.  We 
are  careful,  however,  not  to  carry  their  burdens,  but  to  foster 
a spirit  of  self-rehance  and  thus  to  restore  and  maintain  their 
self-respect.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  watch  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  for  many  years,  and  as  a result  we  can  testify 
to  the  acquaintance  of  many  women  who  are  respected  and 
happy  members  of  society. 

The  adjustment  of  the  mother  to  new  conditions  and  the 
oversight  of  the  health  of  both  mother  and  child  are  generally 
our  chief  concern  for  the  first  few  years,  but  as  the  child  grows 
older  his  development  and  education  require  careful  attention. 
A woman  whom  we  have  known  nearly  nine  years,  and  whose 
son  is  unusually  intelligent  and  manly,  was  separated  from  him 
for  the  first  time  last  autumn,  when  he  was  placed  in  a private 
school.  The  mother  is  paying  his  tuition,  and  the  desire  of  her 
fife  is  to  bring  him  up  to  respectable  manhood. 

Another  unmarried  mother,  who  was  seventeen  when  we  first 
heard  of  her  and  whose  boy  is  now  ten  years  old,  was  employed 
six  years  in  one  family.  When  the  home  was  closed,  she  had 
her  choice  of  five  situations  in  that  community.  This  boy  has 
a natural  inchnation  for  farming;  he  has  a garden  of  his  own 
and  is  a normal,  happy  child. 
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By  contrast  there  is  little  M.,  nearly  nine,  who  came  to  us  in 
infancy.  At  the  age  of  five  she  began  to  show  some  signs  of 
mental  defect.  She  was  three  years  in  the  first  grade  in  school, 
but  it  was  not  until  last  May  that  she  was  admitted  to  the 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  Here  she  will  receive  the  train- 
ing and  protection  which  she  could  not  get  elsewhere. 

In  work  of  this  nature,  results  cannot  be  expected  in  a month 
or  even  a year.  One  can  expect  success  or  failure  to  some 
degree  according  to  the  time  and  effort  put  into  each  case.  It 
taxes  to  the  utmost  every  quality  of  mind  and  heart,  and  dis- 
couragement would  be  more  frequent  were  it  not  for  the  prom- 
ise, “Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  you  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 


LETTERS. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OE  CO-OPERATION. 


(Applied  February,  1916.  English,  twenty-eight  years.  Infant  a boy  one 
week  old.) 

Mother  and  infant  were  in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital.  Her  plan  was 
to  leave  the  baby  in  Boston  “somewhere”  and  return  herself  to  the  home 
of  her  uncle  in  a city  fifty  miles  away,  where  she  had  been  employed  as  his 
housekeeper  five  years.  Her  uncle,  a widower  without  children,  eighty- 
one  years  old,  confessed  to  being  the  father  of  the  child.  She  was  his  only 
relative  in  this  country,  and,  urging  his  utter  dependence  upon  her,  he 
insisted  that  she  be  allowed  to  return  home.  With  the  help  of- the  local 
branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  it  was 
learned  that  he  was  a man  of  some  education  and  refinement  and  was 
quite  assured  of  his  reputation  in  the  community,  where  he  had  lived  forty- 
eight  years.  He  had  retired  from  business  and  had  considerable  money. 
The  day  that  the  mother  was  ready  to  leave  the  hospital  he  arrived  in  Boston 
determined  to  take  her  back  with  him.  No  amount  of  reasoning  could 
make  him  change  his  mind.  How  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  this 
plan  was  the  question. 
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She  appeared  to  be  sub-normal,  so  we  persuaded  the  hospital  to  hold  her 
there  a few  hours,  and,  while  the  uncle  waited  for  her  in  the  reception-room, 
an  alienist  made  a mental  examination.  The  physician  reported  that  she 
was  feeble-minded,  with  the  mentality  of  a child  of  nine,  and  recommended 
that  she  be  committed  to  custodial  care.  An  agent  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  went  at  once  to  the  hospital  and  told 
the  uncle  that  the  mother  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  home,  and  that  if 
he  made  any  protest  a complaint  of  a serious  nature  would  be  made  in 
court  against  him. 

When  the  situation  was  explained  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Wrentham 
State  School,  in  spite  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  that  institution,  he 
promised  to  admit  her  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  were  completed.  The 
hospital  agreed  to  keep  the  mother  until  the  baby  was  weaned.  This  being 
done,  the  mother  was  sent  to  Wrentham,  and  the  Church  Home  placed  the 
baby  at  board  in  a private  family  at  the  expense  of  the  father.  Subse- 
quently the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  the 
British  Consulate  made  investigations  into  the  social  and  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  parents  in  England  with  a view  to  having  the  mother  and  infant 
return  there.  Last  July  this  was  accomplished,  the  uncle  paying  the 
passage  and  agreeing  to  support  the  child  in  England. 

It  took  nearly  six  months  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Wrentham 
State  School,  Church  Home,  British  Consulate,  and  our  own  Society,  work- 
ing harmoniously,  to  bring  about  this  very  desirable  result. 


A Court  Case. 

(Application  July,  1916.  Irish- American,  forty-two  years.  Baby  boy  one  week 
old.) 

M.  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Boston.  She  had  been  keeping  house 
for  her  two  sisters  and  a deaf-and-dumb  brother,  and  had  cared  for  a niece 
and  nephew.  When  first  approached  at  the  hospital  she  was  most  unwill- 
ing that  her  family  should  know  about  the  baby,  but  they  soon  discovered 
her  whereabouts.  When  she  was  ready  to  leave  the  hospital  our  Society 
placed  her  and  the  baby  at  board  temporarily. 

The  father  of  the  baby  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  It  was  found  that  as 
a child  he  was  known  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  that  he  had  been  arrested 
many  times  from  1906  on  for  larceny  and  breaking  and  entering,  and  had 
served  a sentence  at  the  House  of  Correction.  At  first  M.  wanted  to 
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marry  this  man  in  order  to  give  the  baby  a name,  and  with  that  idea  in 
mind  was  willing  to  apply  for  a warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  warrant  was 
granted.  When  brought  into  court  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  when  a 
judgment  against  him  was  reached  he  appealed  and  the  case  was  carried 
over  to  the  Superior  Court.  By  this  time  M.  was  so  disgusted  with  his 
actions  that  she  had,  much  to  our  relief,  given  up  all  idea  of  marriage.  She 
had  become  so  attached  to  the  baby  that  she  was  willing  to  take  him  home. 
In  the  Superior  Court  the  man  was  found  guilty  and  was  ordered  to  pay 
$2.50  a week  for  the  support  of  the  baby  until  April,  1917,  when  it  is  to  be 
changed  to  $3  a week.  He  is  under  bonds  and  is  on  probation,  and  the 
money  is  paid  to  the  Probation  Officer,  who  sends  it  to  M.  The  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  this  man  was  issued  the  last  of  July  and  the  case  was  not 
disposed  of  until  the  middle  of  November. 

Adding  together  the  time  that  our  worker  spent  with  M.  in  court  on  eight 
different  occasions,  the  total  equals  a full  working  week  lacking  three  hours. 

3- 

(American.  Twenty-one  years.  Married.  Boy  born  iVugust,  1912.  Applied 

1915-) 

November,  1916. 

My  Dear  Miss ; I cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I was  to  receive  your 

letter.  I think  you  did  not  state  that  you  were  well,  etc.;  I consider  such 
is  the  case,  and  that  you  are  very  busy  as  usual.  I am  thankful  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  are  all  well  and  getting  along  nicely.  I am  still  work- 
ing and  we  are  still  boarding  with  Mrs.  W.  I feel  we  are  as  well  off  as  we 
would  be  in  our  own  home,  for  living  expenses,  rental  and  fuel  are  so  high 
that  one  man’s  wages  would  just  pay  for  an  existence  without  the  least 
bit  left  for  a rainy  day.  I have  never  heard  from  Mrs.  R.  and  have  never 
written  her,  as  I don’t  know  where  she  intended  moving  after  I left.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  hear  how  she  is  getting  along  and  how  the  children 
are.  G.  often  speaks  of  them.  He  is  the  boy  now.  He  is  as  well  as  any 
child  could  be,  plump  and  rosy  as  can  be,  and  fresh  air  is  the  only  tonic. 
He  still  wears  the  little  suit  you  sent  him  last  Christmas,  and  I don’t  believe 

he  ever  puts  it  on  without  telling  his  grandmother  that  Miss gave  it 

to  him.  He  is  very  cute.  He  can  recite  ‘‘Mary  had  a Little  Lamb”  to 
perfection,  and  then  he  will  say  to  me,  “You  are  Mary,  and  I am  your  little 
lamb,  ain’t  I,  Mamma.”  Oh  dear,  I seem  to  forget  you  have  so  many 
letters  to  read  and  other  things  to  do.  I am  writing  as  if  I were  your  only 
correspondent.  You  won’t  mind  for  this  time,  will  you?  I will  be  more 
careful  next  time.  Please  write  me  a line  when  you  can,  as  I shall  always 
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be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I have  had  G.’s  picture  taken,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  have  one,  I should  be  pleased  to  send  you  one.  They  were 
taken  on  his  fourth  birthday.  With  best  wishes,  I remain  your  true  friend. 


4- 

(Irish-American.  Twenty-eight  years.  Unmarried.  Boy  born  October,  1914. 
Applied  1914.) 

December,  1915. 

Dear  Miss : I was  awfully  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  I know  how 

busy  you  must  be  all  the  time.  Yes,  I like  here  just  as  well  if  not  more 
than  when  I came.  Everything  is  pleasant  and  every  one  happy  and  Mr. 
and.  Mrs.  W.  are  just  as  nice  as  ever.  I was  here  all  alone  Thanksgiving, 
but  they  gave  me  a choice  of  turkey,  goose  or  duck  for  my  dinner  and 
all  the  fixings  that  go  with  it,  fruits,  nuts,  candy,  etc.  They  provided  very 
generously  for  me  even  if  I was  alone  with  J.  He  eats  very  hearty,  but 
I haven’t  given  him  any  kind  of  meat  yet.  In  the  morning  he  has  orange 
juice  if  he  wants  it,  a small  dish  of  oatmeal  and  a whole  egg,  sometimes 
soft-boiled  and  other  times  coddled,  with  bread  in  it,  and  a mug  of  milk. 
At  noon  he  has  mashed  potato,  with  butter  and  milk,  and  for  supper  I 
give  him  bread  and  milk,  and  vary  it  sometimes  with  milk  toast.  He  has 
been  walking  now  for  about  three  weeks,  has  cut  one  more  tooth,  making 
seven,  and  weighs  22  lbs.,  3 ozs.  He  tries  to  talk,  and  after  lots  of  labor 
on  both  sides  he  can  say  “mamma”  fairly  well.  He  gets  quite  a few 
spankings,  but  after  all  he  is  only  a baby  yet  and  does  veiy^’  well  for  his 
age.  He  is  awfully  good  with  the  W.  baby  and  isn’t  at  all  jealous  of  him. 
I think  J.  has  the  instincts  of  a gentleman  and  hope  they  will  develop  with 
his  years.  I would  like  to  have  you  come  down  here.  It  is  really  a very 
pretty  place,  the  bay  comes  right  up  to  the  farm,  and  the  river  is  on  the 
other  side,  only  you  would  have  to  let  us  know  when  you  were  coming  so 
that  we  would  meet  you.  I know  you  would  like  the  W.’s.  They  are 
people  of  means  and  both  are  college  graduates,  but  they  are  just  ordinary 
people  for  all  that.  This  is  quite  a lengthy  letter  and  I hope  I haven’t 
tired  you  out  before  you  arrived  at  this,  the  end. 

5- 

(Irish.  Twenty-six  years.  Unmarried.  Boy  born  August,  1915.  Applied 

1915-) 

November,  1916. 

Dear  Miss : I‘  received  your  letter  and  always  am  glad  'to  receive 

one  from  you,  and  I am  glad  that  you  spent  a nice  vacation,  as  I did  think 
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that  you  had  gone  on  your  vacation.  Well  Miss , my  sister  is  not  going 

back  tO’  Boston.  She  is  going  to  be  married  the  last  of  November  and  get- 
ting a very  nice  young  man  and  going  to  live  near  mother.  We  are  all 
pleased  to  see  her  settling  down.  It  is  very  cold  here  now.  My  father 
and  brother  are  home  now  and  they  have  J.  spoiled.  He  don’t  make  a 
step  to  walk  yet,  but  can  say  a great  many  words.  Everybody  loves  him-, 
says  he  is  awful  cunning.  It  is  too  cunning  he  is.  I wish  that  you  only 
could  see  him.  Give  my  love  to  Miss  L.  and  Miss  W.  James  also  sends 
his  love.  I guess  that  baby  and  I will  get  along  all  right  as  long  as  father 
gets  his  health  and  strength,  and  brother  also.  I have  got  thin  since  I 
came  home,  but  I feel  twice  better  since  I lost  some  flesh;  too  much  fat 
is  no  good.  I had  a letter  from  both  of  my  aunts  this  week.  I guess  that 
I have  told  you  all  for  this  time.  Will  tell  you  more  the  next  time.  Wish- 
ing you  good-night  and  good-by. 


6. 

A Letter  from  a Boy  born  January,  1907. 

July,  1916. 

My  Dear  Miss : I received  your  welcome  letter  and  I was  glad  to 

hear  from  you.  IMy  niother  was  glad  to  see  you  the  day  she  went  in  to 
Boston.  I am  sorry  that  I did  not  try  to  do  well  in  school  this  year,  but 
I will  try  my  best  next  year.  I have  a garden  this  year  and  it  is  doing 
pretty  weU.  I work  every  forenoon  and  I get  fifty  cents  a week.  I save 
my  money  and  I am  going  to  put  it  in  the  bank.  My  mother  is  well  and 
I hope  you  are  also.  I will  be  glad  to  see  you  when  you  come  out  to  see  me. 


The  applications  received  at  our  headquarters  at  276  Tremont 
Street  from  November  i,  1915,  to  October  31,  1916,  have  come 
from  the  following  sources: — 

Private  individuals 13 

Physicians 4 

Through  advertisement  in  Transcript ii 

Through  former  applicant i 

Associated  Charities: 

Boston 14 

Cambridge i 

State  Board  of  Charity: 

Division  of  Adult  Poor 5 

Division  of  Minor  Wards 6 

Trustees  for  Children,  Boston 2 

Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society 12 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 4 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 3 

Boston  Children’s  Friend  Society i 

Children’s  Mission i 

Church  Home ^ i 

Avon  Home i 

Chardon  Street  Home i 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 4 

South  End  Day  Nursery i 

Hospitals : 

Boston  Lying-in 26 

Providence  Lying-in i 

City,  Social  Service 18 

Homoeopathic,  Social  Service 17 

Massachusetts  General,  Social  Service 3 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary i 

Newton,  Social  Service 2 

Psychopathic i 

Infants’ i 

Massachusetts  Babies’ 5 

Directory  for  Wet-Nurses 4 

Boston  Dispensary 4 

District  Nursing  Association 4 

Hygiene  Nurse,  Weymouth i 

Talitha  Cumi  Home 8 

Florence  Crittenton  Home i 

Boston  Legal  Aid  Society 3 

Waltham  Social  Service  Committee i 
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Life  Line  League i 

Church  Visitor i 

Massachusetts  Training  School,  Girls’  Parole  Department i 

Probation  Officer i 

Morgan  Memorial i 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 2 

194 

Cases  dealt  with  by  Tremont- Street  Branch  from  November  i,  1915,  to 
October  31,  1916,  inclusive. 

Cases  in  care  November  i,  1915 69 

Pending  disposition  November  i,  1915 ’9 

New  applications 194 

Old  cases  reapplied 20  223 

292 

Disposition  of  Cases. 

Unmarried.  Married. 

Placed  under  supervision  22  3 

Temporarily  otherwise  placed 7 

Sent  to  Public  Institutions ii  i 

Advised 15  3 

Married  father  of  child . 7 

Considered  but  made  own  plans 15 

Withdrawn: 

By  applicant • 9 3 

By  referring  Society 6 3 

Pending 6 i 

Returned  to  husband 3 

Returned  to  parents  10 

Returned  to  relatives 9 5 

Went  out  of  State  to  relatives 10  2 

Referred  to  other  Societies  15  9 

Referred  back  to  other  Societies 17  9 

Committed  to  Wrentham  State  School  (Feeble-minded) 4 

Baby  died 6 

Mother  died i 

Disappeared 6 i 

Refused 4 

180  43 


a-. 

^ ' 
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Referred  to  Other  Societies. 

Associated  Charities:  Unmarried.  Married. 

Boston 4 5 

Lynn 2 

Somerville i 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children i 2 

South  End  Day  Nursery i 

Lynn  Day  Nursery  Aid  Society i 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 3 i 

Children’s  Aid  Society i 

Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home i 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Malden i 

^ 9 

Referred  back  to  Other  Societies. 

Associated  Charities:  Unmarried.  Married. 

Boston 2 6 

Cambridge i 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau i i 

Children’s  Aid  Society 4 i 

Florence  Crittenton  Home i 

Talitha  Cumi  Home i 

State  Adult  Poor,  Social  Service 2 

Episcopal  Church  Home i 

Children’s  Mission i 

Society  for  Care  of  Girls i 

Avon  Home,  Cambridge i 

Lynn  Day  Nursery  Aid  Society i 

Cambridge  Hospital,  Social  Service i 

17  9 

Mothers  and  Infants  in  Care  of  Visitors. 

Remaining  in  our  care  November  1,1915  69 

New  cases  added 32 

lOI 
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Cases  concluded  between  November  i,  1915,  and  October  31,  1916. 

Unmarried.  Married. 

Married,  keeping  child  2 

Married  father  of  child 3 

Returned  to  husband 3 

Returned  to  relatives i 

Returned  to  parents  in  Newfoundland 2 

Returned  to  parents  in  Denmark i 

Committed  to  Wrentham  State  School  (Feeble-minded) i 

Referred  to  other  Societies 4 

Child  died i 

Child  placed  for  adoption 2 

Self-directing  and  self-supporting 3 

20 

• E.  M.  Locke, 

Agent. 


1 

2 
6 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR.* 


November  i,  1915,  to  October  31,  1916. 

Old  cases  (continued) 

New  cases 

WTiole  number  assisted 


Ill 

199 

310 


IVIarried  women  (new  cases)  43 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 156 

199 


Married  women  (old  cases) 21 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases)  90 


III 


Married  women  (old  cases) 
Married  women  (new  cases) 


21 

43 

64 


Unmarried  women  (old  cases)  90 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 156 

246 


Nationality  of  Old  Cases. 


{Married.) 

Irish 

....  6 

Lithuanian 

. . I 

Irish-American 

....  4 

Polish  

. . I 

English 

English,  born  in  Canada  . . 

. . I 

Enghsh-American  . . . 

Irish,  born  in  Canada  .... 

French-Canadian  . . . . 

. . . *.  I 

American 

. . I 

Swedish 

21 

Italian- American  . . . . 

These  statistics  include  the  mothers  assisted  at  !Miss  Parkman’s  Branch. 
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( Unmarried.) 


American 15  Swedish- American  . . 

Irish 13  Portuguese- American  . 

Irish-American 17  Danish 

Enghsh 2 Finnish 

Scotch I Lithuanian 

Scotch-English 2 Greek 

French i Jewess 

French- American 2 English,  born  in  Canada 

French-Canadian i Scotch,  born  in  Canada 

French-German i Irish,  born  in  Canada  . 

German i Colored • . 

German-American i Canadian 

Swedish 3 

Russian i 


Nationality  of  New  Cases. 
{M  arried.) 


American 

Irish 

Irish-American 

English 

English-American  .... 

French-Canadian 

German-American  .... 

Portuguese 

Portuguese-F  rench- American 
Italian 


8 Finnish 

7 Lithuanian 

9 Polish  

I Jewess 

I English,  born  in  Canada 
I Scotch,  born  in  Canada 

I Colored 

I Unrecorded 


I 

I 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
10 

3 

I 

4 

I 

90 


I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

2 

3 

I 

43 


( Unmarried.) 


American 19 

Irish 19 

Irish-American 28 

English 2 

English-American i 

Scotch 6 

Scotch-American 2 

French-xAmerican 8 

French-Canadian 5 

French-English  i 

German 2 

German-x\merican 7 

Italian i 

Italian-American 2 

Portuguese-French-American  . . i 
Swedish 2 


Swiss ^ 

Norwegian i 

Finnish ^ 

^ Lithuanian 2 

Polish  4 

Jewess 2 

English,  born  in  Canada  ....  7 

Scotch,  born  in  Canada 1 2 

Scotch-English,  born  in  Canada  . i 

Scotch-Irish,  born  in  Canada  . . I 

French-Indian,  born  in  Canada  . i 

German,  born  in  Canada  ....  i 

Colored 16 


156 
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1 6 years 

17  “ 

18  “ 

19  “ 

20  ‘‘ 

21  “ 

22  “ 

23  “ 

24  “ 

25  “ 

26  “ 


old 


Ages  of  New  Cases. 
{Unmarried.) 


I 

I 

7 

6 

16 

13 

28 

20 

13 

9 

7 


27  years  old 8 

28  “ “ 4 

29  “ “ 3 

30  ‘‘  “ 4 

31  “ “ 3 

32  “ “ I 

33  “ “ I 

Over  33  years  old 1 1 

156 


Lilian  F.  Clarke. 
Mary  R.  Parkman. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Receipts. 

Balance  November  1,  1915: 

Miss  Parkman  $21.24 

Miss  Locke 74.79 

State  Street  Trust  Company 889.18  $985.21 


Subscriptions  and  donations  received  from  November  1, 

1915,  to  October  31,  1916,  inclusive ^ . $3,805.00 

Donations  received,  due  November  1,  1916  135.00  3,940.00 


Board  and  railroad  fares  returned  by  mothers 396.94 

Loan  from  State  Street  Trust  Company  $1,000.00 

Less  interest  20.65  979.35 


Interest : 

Investments  $394.00 

State  Street  Trust  Company 10.45  404.45 


$6,705.95 


Expenditures. 

Board  of  mothers  and  infants $946.07 

Board  of  children 57.78 

Clothing  for  women  and  children  25.34 

Milk  and  food  for  infants 2.67 

Medicine  and  medical  attention 69.34 

Fares  and  travelling 158.19 

Given  to  women 2.00 

Advertising 6.55 

Stationery 34.49 

Postage  66.75 

Express  4.89 

Telephone  172.56 

Cleaning  rooms 25.92 

Lighting 10.45 

Sundries 26.85 

Membership  in  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . . . 3.00 

Expenses  of  delegate  to  Mass.  State  Conference  of  Charities 4.01 

Salaries  of  six  agents  and  stenographer 3,670.05  *■ 

Extra  service 18.70 

Eye-glasses 3.85 

Dentist 15.50 

Printing  and  pictures  for  Annual  Report 150.25 

Rent  of  Safe  Deposit  Box 10.00 

Auditing  Accounts 20.00 

Interest  on  bank  loans 9.50 

Rent  of  room  276  Tremont  Street 600.00 

Returned  to  Miss  C.  H.  Clarke,  account  of  loan 200.00 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1916: 

Miss  Parkman  $15.00 

Miss  Locke 2.94 

State  Street  Trust  Company 373.30  391.24 


$6,705.95 
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BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  HELPING 
DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS. 

October  31,  1916. 

Assets. 

Investments: 

17  shares  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  par  . . $850.00 

4 shares  New  England  Investment  and  Security  Com- 
pany   400.00 

29  shares  American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Company,  2,900.00 
Bond  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Ironton  Railroad  Com- 
pany, at  par,  5 per  cent 1,000.00 

Parti-mortgage  receipts  of  the  Conveyancers’  Title  In- 
surance Company,  4>^  per  cent 1,000.00 

Parti-mortgage  receipt  of  the  Conveyancers’  Title  In- 
surance Company,  5 per  cent 1,000.00 

$7,150.00 

Cash : 

Balance  from  Miss  Parkman $15.00 

Balance  from  Miss  Locke 2.94 

Balance  with  State  Street  Trust  Company 373-30  391-24 

$7,541-24 


Liabilities. 

Net  worth: 

Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants  for 

the  year  ending  October  31,  1916 $7,541.24 


LOUISE  ADELE  GREENE,  Treasurer. 

I find  the  foregoing  accounts  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1916,  to  have 
been  correctly  kept  and  to  have  been  properly  vouched.  I have  also  verified 
the  Cash  Balance.  The  Securities  have  been  examined  by  me,  and  found  to  be 
in  correct  form. 

• GEO.  E.  HODGE,  Auditor. 

November  15,  iqi6. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS  RECEIVED  NOVEMBER  i, 
1915,  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1916,  INCLUSIVE. 


Mrs.  James  B.  Ames  ....  $10.00  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  . . $20.00 

Mrs.  Andrew  Adie  50.00  Mrs.  Horace  A.  Davis  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  F.  Lothrop  Ames  ....  50.00  Dr.  Franklin  Dexter 10.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Appleton 10.00  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dole  ....  10.00 

Miss  E.  S.  Bacon 10.00  Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel  ....  200.00 

Robert  H.  Bancroft 10.00  Mrs.  Christopher  R.  Eliot  . . 3.00 

E.  D.  Barbour 5.00  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliott 20.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bartlett  . . . 50.00  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Emerson  . . 10.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol  ....  10.00  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emmons,  2d  . . . 10.00 

Miss  Bartol  100.00  William  Endicott 50.00 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter  ....  5.00  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake  ....  10.00  Mrs.  M.  P.  Fearing 10.00 

Mrs.  Francis  Blake 5.00  Mrs.  W.  Farnsworth 5.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . . . 15.00  Mrs.  L.  Carteret  Fenno  . . . 50.00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer  ....  20.00  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fitz 25.00 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Brown  ....  2.00  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Forbes  ....  200.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant 25.00  Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  Allston  Burr 5.00  Mrs.  Randolph  Frothingham  . 10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot  ....  50.00  Dr.  J.  Austin  Furfey  ....  5.00 

Miss  Georgina  S.  Cary  . . . . 25.00  Mary  Snow  Gammons  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Channing  Clapp  ....  4.00  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Clark  . . . 10.00  Miss  Emily  Gray 5.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Clark 5.00  Mrs.  Roland  Gray  100.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  ....  220.00  Mrs.  Russell  Gray 10.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke,  by  L.  F.  C.  200.00  Mrs.  C.  P.  Greenough  ....  5.00 

E.  C.  C 10.00  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew 50.00 

Miss  L.  Freeman  Clarke  . . . 100.00  Miss  Mary  R.  Grinnell  . . . 20.00 

C.  R.  Codman 20.00  Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild 5.00 

Mrs.  Francis  L.  Coolidge  . . . 5.00  Mrs.  M.  Graeme  Haughton  . 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  . . 10.00  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hedge  ...  5.00 

Miss  C.  P.  Cordner 5.00  Mrs.  J.  L.  C.  Henderson  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Cruft 10.00  Mrs.  John  Homans 15.00 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cummings  . . 5.00  Mrs.  James  R.  Hooper  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis 100.00  Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton  . . 50.00 

Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis  ....  20.00  Miss  Hepsie  S.  Howard  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  John  S.  Curtis 15.00  Mrs.  Osborne  Howes  ....  50.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Dane . 100.00  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins  . . 3.00 
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Mrs.  Oscar  lasigi  .... 

$10.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . 

$25.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Jackson  . . . 

10.00 

Wallace  L.  Pierce  . . . ., 

10.00 

Mrs.  Elliott  P.  Joslin  . . 

2.00 

Mrs.  Alex.  S.  Porter,  Jr.  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent  . . 

15.00 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  . . 

50.00 

IVIrs.  Charles  A.  Kidder  . 

10.00 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  . 

15.00 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Saltonstall  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  . 

100.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Kimball 

50.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sands  . . . 

25.00 

H.  Hooper  Lawrence  . . 

5.00 

Herbert  M.  Sears  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Lee  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  Philip  Sears  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Lee  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Gould  Shaw 

25.00 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring 

25.00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sheffield  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Wni.  Caleb  Loring  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Isaac  Sprague  . . . 

35-00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop 

50.00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Sprague  . . . 

15.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Lowell  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Staigg  . ; . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Lowell 

15.00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Stevenson  . . 

20.00 

Miss  Georgina  Lowell  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart  . . . 

25.00 

Miss  Julia  Lyman  .... 

30.00 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Stratton  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Lyon  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Streeter  . . . 

10.00 

Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer  . . 

5.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  . . . 

50.00 

Mrs.  John  B.  Tileston  . . 

5.00 

Mass.  Charitable  Fire  Society  . 

50.00 

A.  G.  Van  Nostrand  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  McElwain  . 

10.00 

A.  G.  Webster 

100.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morison  . . 

100.00 

Wednesday  Morning  Sewing 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Morison  . . . 

15.00 

Circle 

75.00 

Miss  Amelia  Morrill  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Weld  . . . . 

2.00 

Miss  E.  C.  Morse  .... 

5.00 

•Mrs.  A.  S.  Wheeler  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Moseley  . . . 

25.00 

Miss  Amy  White  .... 

3.00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Ordway  . . . 

10.00 

George  Wigglesworth  . . 

20.00 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  . . 

10.00 

The  Misses  Williams  . . . 

10.00 

Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer  (throe 

^gh) 

21.00 

The  Misses  Willson  . . . 

10.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parker  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 

50.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Parker  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Wrenn  . . . 

5.00 

C.  L.  Peirson 

Miss  Susan  H.  Pickering  . 

25.00 

10.00 

X.  Y.  Z 

100.00 
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Donations  of  Clothing,  Etc. 

Boston  Branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild,  2 infants’  flannel  nightgowns,  i infant’s 
blanket,  i child’s  bonnet,  3 caps,  4 pairs  children’s  mittens,  3 children’s 
sweaters,  2 pairs  children’s  leggins,  4 children’s  dresses,  3 children’s  scarfs, 
I woman’s  wrapper,  i woman’s  apron,  4 women’s  flannel  skirts,  2 women’s 
knit  skirts,  2 women’s  dresses,  10  pairs  women’s  stockings. 

The  Basket  Club,  Cambridge,  i infant’s  jacket,  i infant’s  dress,  3 children’s  flannel 
petticoats,  6 children’s  flannel  wrappers. 

The  Guild  of  Emmanuel  Church,  12  infants’  flannel  jackets,  4 infants’  flannel 
wrappers,  4 infants’  flannel  nightgowns,  6 infants’  flannel  gertrudes,  4 chil- 
dren’s dresses,  6 children’s  petticoats. 

Sewing  Society,  Eirst  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  6 infants’  flannel  jackets,  4 
infants’  flannel  wrappers,  4 infants’  slips,  3 infants’  gertrudes,  12  diapers, 
I flannel  blanket,  2 towels. 

Systematic  Sewing  Circle,  45  infants’  dresses,  45  infants’  gertrudes,  90  diapers. 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks,  24  diapers,  12  infants’  slips,  2 infants’  flannel  night-gowns, 
4 infants’  flannel  gertrudes,  i carriage  robe,  2 children’s  rompers,  6 children’s 
dresses. 

Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton,  60  diapers,  4 packages  diaper  cloth,  large  box  of  sec- 
ond-hand clothing  for  women,  i woman’s  suit. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morison,  4 children’s  dresses,  3 children’s  wrappers,  3 boys’  blouses, 

1 woman’s  wrapper,  2 women’s  skirts. 

Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  second-hand  clothing:  2 afghans,  3 infants’  jackets,  3 
infants’  dresses,  3 infants’  bands,  3 infants’  bonnets,  2 pairs  infants’  socks. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Rantoul,  second-hand  clothing:  i infant’s  jacket,  2 infants’  dresses, 

2 pairs  children’s  drawers,  5 children’s  underwaists,  i child’s  sweater,  i pair 
children’s  bed  socks,  10  pairs  children’s  stockings,  2 pairs  children’s  boots, 
I pair  sneakers,  i pair  rubbers,  3 pairs  boys’  pants. 

Anonymous,  2 children’s  dresses,  2 pairs  children’s  drawers,  2 pairs  children’s 
stockings. 
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(Society  Incorporated  March  24,  1904.) 


BY-LAWS. 


, 

1.  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  “The  Society  for  Helping 
Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants.” 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  a President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  twenty  other 
members,  who  with  the  three  principal  officers  shall  form  a Council 
who  shall  have  the  powers  that  directors  customarily  have  in 
corporations. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  Corporation  may  be  called  at  any  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  or  Secretary,  by  a written  notice  mailed  to 
the  last-known  address  of  each  member  of  the  Corporation  three  days 
at  least  before  such  meeting. 

4.  Four  members  of  the  Corporation  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

5.  The  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  added  to  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  acting. 

At  a meeting  held  on  March  16,  1904,  an  amendment  to  By-law  3 
was  passed,  providing  that  a meeting  may  be  called  at  the  written 
request  of  three  members  (in  the  same  manner  that  the  usual  meet- 
ings are  called  by  the  Secretary;  that  is,  by  written  notice  mailed  to 
each  member  three  days  at  least  before  such  meeting),  and  that  there 
shall  be  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  February  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  other  meetings. 

At  a meeting  held  January  16,  1907,  a second  amendment  to  By- 
law 3 was  passed,  providing  that  the  words  “in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary” be  changed  to  “in  January  or  February,”  so  that  the  annual 
meeting  may  be  held  in  January,  if  desired. 


